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for some weeks past. The site for the 
building, an elevated plateau at the north- 
west end of the new Parkway, has been 
leveled preparatory to laying the founda- 
tions for which it is understood there is now 
a fund available, but the question of the 
completion of the building depends upon the 
decision of the Finance Committee of City 
Councils who now have the matter before 
them pending the apportionment of a loan 
of $68,000,000 to be proposed in a bill to be 
submitted to the popular vote in May. 
Such a building, if we ever see it finished, 
would be a veritable Temple of Art that 
would be a credit to any American city, and 
there is certainly urgent need of it in Phila- 
delphia if it is hoped to retain the many 
important public and private collections of 
works of art now awaiting proper housing. 
— Eugene Castello. 

a novel ^ novel sculpture exhibi- 
sculpture tion was recently held at 
exhibition Gorham ' s in New York 
which was made up ex- 
clusively of the works of American sculp- 
tors, and comprised only sculpture of a 
purely decorative character. The entire 
top floor of the Gorham building was given 
over to this exhibition and as the elevator 
door opened one looked and stepped into a 
garden filled with flowering plants, divided 
by hedges and set with pools of water in 
which goldfish were seen swimming, and 
found oneself among real foliage in which 
real birds flitted about, twittered and sung. 
It was fairyland — a beautiful garden sprung 
up, as it were, at the command of a magic 
wand, and all in order to afford the works of 
the sculptors appropriate setting. A 
charming idea, beautifully carried out. 
Among the sculptors represented were 
Daniel Chester French, Hermann McNeil, 
Mrs. Whitney, Paul Manship, Janet Scud- 
der, Rudolph Evans and Charles Carey 
Rumsey. 



An interesting exhibition 
of original illustrations by 
150 artists was lent re- 
recently to Pratt Institute 
by Mr. George Whittle. 
It showed a chronological arrangement of 
American illustration from wood engraving 
to present-day processes. The exhibit in- 
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eluded a number of valuable drawings on 
wood blocks together with early prints and 
the tools and appliances of the engraver. 
In addition, examples were shown of the 
various processes that are the result of the 
use of photography, including photo- 
engraving, line etching and half-tone 
processes. 

Mr. George Whittle received his early 
art training, including wood engraving, in 
the schools of South Kensington, England. 
Coming to this country, he was instructor 
for two years in the Montreal Art School. 
In 1881 he became identified with Mr. 
Alexander W. Drake and Mr. William 
Lewis Fraser in the conduct of the Art 
Departments of Scribner's and the Century 
Magazine, continuing with the latter 
magazine until 1914. 



A NEW ART 



The following account of 
the establishment of a 

stotzmlInd S " iss Museum of Arts a "d 
Sciences was recently pub- 
lished in The Outlook. 

When we look over our own great country 
and realize how few art museums there are, 
we are the more impressed with the zeal of 
this little Swiss city of Winterthur, and the 
success of its undertaking. 

"It is pleasant, in the midst of the horrors 
of war, to get now and then unexpected 
glimpses of the intellectual and art life of 
Europe, which goes on in spite of the catas- 
trophe that has overwhelmed the European 
countries, neutral as well as belligerent. A 
recent issue of the Journal de Geneve gives an 
account of the opening, early in January, of 
a new municipal museum in the little Swiss 
city of Winterthur, which brings sharply to 
mind the long road we Americans must 
travel before we attain the genuine cultural 
life of many small European communities. 

"Winterthur is a railway and industrial 
center of 25,000 inhabitants in the Canton 
of Zurich. But, says the Journal de 
Geneve, 'this city, which one would suppose 
wholly devoted to the interests of industry 
and commerce, reveals itself, when one 
comes really to know it, as deeply devoted 
to the achievements of science and art.' 
Quiet and unpretentious in external ap- 
pearance, it possesses private and public 
collections of coins, medals, prints, engrav- 
ings, and paintings which entitle it to dis- 
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tinction. Its public library of more than 
70,000 volumes is, from the point of view of 
age, the fifth in all Switzerland. In 1909 
the Municipal Council, although the city 
already possessed a small but excellent 
Museum of the Fine Arts, began to con- 
sider whether the municipality ought not to 
have a complete modern museum in which 
all the collections of the city could be as- 
sembled under one roof. Private donors 
contributed 700,000 francs to the project, 
and the city government appropriated 
600,000 francs, making a total of over 
$250,000. The Museum thus projected 
has just been dedicated. Museum direc- 
tors, librarians, Government officials, 
artists, men of letters and journalists flocked 
to the ceremonies from all over Switzerland. 
Addresses were made upon education as 
well as upon art, and a clergyman of the 
city spoke of the Museum as a shrine of a 
trinity most essential to human life — for 
such a municipal museum is, he said, 'a 
veritable temple of the good, the true and 
the beautiful.' 



"The new Museum houses, among other 
things, the public library above alluded to, 
a gallery showing the historical development 
of Swiss painting, and an unusual collection 
of the works of the French impressionists. 
One of the most generous donors to the 
Museum, a citizen of Winterthur, said in 
his address that in contributing to this 
dowry for his native city he was only follow- 
ing the traditions of his fathers; *a happy 
tradition,' comments the Journal de Geneve, 
* which future generations will do well not 
to forget.' 

"The achievement of this little Swiss city 
is all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that the European war has 
seriously crippled and in some instances 
entirely prostrated the industry and busi- 
ness of Switzerland. We can only add that 
we wonder with regret how many cities of 
25,000 population in the United States can 
be found which would raise and spend 
$250,000 for the creation of an institution 
designed solely to be a municipal temple of 
the good, the true and the beautiful." 



